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expression of an inner disposition rather than obedience to external 
precepts. It differs from any form of naturalism in the recognition of 
religious experience as the source of moral power. The practical 
application of the principles of the book to moral problems occupies 
the last sixty pages. 

The organic connection of morality with Christian faith is too often 
asserted by Protestants without any clear conception as to how faith 
and works are related. Professor Herrmann's careful study of this 
relationship is therefore of great value. The query arises whether he 
has not overemphasized the pessimistic outcome of natural moral 
reflection in order to assert that morality demands the recognition of 
religion. Yet if Paul, Augustine, and Luther are normal types of 
Christian experience, the emphasis on the necessity for divine power 
seems justified. The religious fervor and sincerity of the book make 
it spiritually edifying as well as intellectually suggestive. 

The brochure on Romische und evangelische Sittlichkeit is a scathing 
arraignment of Jesuitical casuistry and probabilism. With the vigor 
and insight of a prophet the author shows the essential immorality of 
accepting as right any course of conduct the inherent Tightness of 
which is not clearly perceived. If the church insists that duty involves 
the abdication of personal judgment in favor of external authority, it 
cuts the nerve of vital morality, and demoralization is certain. "Jesus 
would irrevocably cast out a church which for the purpose of preserving 
itself deliberately holds men fast to this stage of ethical immaturity " 
(p. 40). The Moralphilosophie of the Jesuit Cathrein and the rejoinder 
of the Catholic Professor Adloff * to the first edition of the book are 
quoted to show that the author is not pummeling any man of straw. 
Everyone inclined to look with favor on ecclesiastical attempts to pre- 
vent men from squarely facing facts should read this masterly defense 
of the sacredness of personal honesty. 

Gerald Birney Smith. 

The University of Chicago. 



The Highest Life. A Story of Shortcomings and a Goal. By 
E.H.Johnson. New York: Armstrong, 190 1. Pp.xi + 179. 

$1.25. 

In the analysis of the " Keswick Movement" which Professor John- 
son has given us in this book we have a piece of thoroughly sane and 

1 Romisch-katholische und evangelische Sittlichkeitscontroverse . Katholische Ant- 
wort auf einen protestantischen Angriff. Strassburg : Le Roux ; pp. 23 ; M. 0.30. 
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wholesome work. Concisely, tenderly, wisely, but in a most effective 
way, he has laid bare the fallacy which lurks in the movement and 
shown the peril to which its adherents are exposed. It took both 
grace and courage to say these things as they are here said ; but 
strictures of this gentle, honest sort are what the hour demands. If 
those who belong to this school of thinking were only less worthy, the 
task of criticising them would be easier. But the ability and character 
of the leaders in this new crusade for a perfect adjustment of the life 
to the will of God are such, their aims are so commendable, and many 
of their statements are so sound and helpful, that it seems an ungra- 
cious business to raise objections either to their system or methods. 
This is what has always been the special embarrassment in attempts to 
controvert the views of the Guyons and the Uphams and the Finneys, 
and others of like purpose and spirit — the lofty and earnest devoutness 
of their souls. It is to the credit of our human nature that, when 
renewed by the grace of God, it reaches out after something better 
than has yet been attained. But aspirations, even the best, must be 
kept within the limits of the truth, and they must move on lines which 
are in accord with the revelations which God has made in his Word 
and in a long succession of trustworthy experiences. Tested in this 
way the Keswick program, with all its excellencies, yields and breaks. 
Our author does not say this, but, tested in this way again, the men 
who are at the front in this movement do not appear to have any more 
power in their own home pulpits and in their regular work than other 
ministers of exceptional gifts and consecration. The book under 
review is an admirable one, and the subject with which it deals is 
handled in an admirable temper. Were there space for further treat- 
ment of the matter submitted to us in Professor Johnson's book, it 
might be pertinent to ask whether he himself has not put an over- 
strain on the simple, natural, and obvious meaning of statements in the 
gospel, in some of his own propositions. For instance, is it exactly 
the right view to take of the case, is it an adequate summing up of the 
relation our Lord sustains to souls and of souls to him, to say that we 
are to trust in Christ because he deserves it ? Of course, he is to be 
trusted ; and he is to be trusted because he is trustworthy ; but is not 
that statement of it a bit too refined ? On the face of it does it mean 
— at the heart of it can it easily be made to mean — just what is 
meant, and nothing other than is meant, when we are urged to 
accept and follow Christ ? It is foolish to be alarmed at new 
phrases. On the contrary, they are to be welcomed. But when 
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used we have a right to insist that they still hold in them all that 
the old contained. 

F. A. NOBLE; 

Boston, Mass. 



Ministerial Life and Work. Being a Second Series of Lectures 
on Pastoral Theology delivered at all the Scottish Univer- 
sities. By James Stewart Wilson. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don : Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, 1901. Pp.192. 3s. 6d. 

The author of these lectures has been a pastor and preacher for 
nearly forty years. For the second time he was appointed by the 
general assembly of the Church of Scotland to lecture to the students 
for the ministry in the Scottish universities. He speaks to them out 
of his experiences in a "long and unspeakably happy ministerial life." 
His thought is fresh and at times profound. In it there is not so much 
the flavor of books as of life. What he has seen and felt he declares. 
Such testimony by one who has been in the battles of ministerial life 
is just what those peering out into the coming conflict need to brace 
them for the good fight. 

The author's scheme of thought is very simple. God would express 
his love and mercy to men. Men in their need reach out toward 
God. An agency is demanded to bring the two together, to carry 
God's love and mercy to men, and to lead men to God. Jesus Christ 
first is the channel between the two, and after him the genuine preach- 
ers of the gospel, who are his representatives. On that framework he 
hangs all the manifold duties of the Christian pastor. As the pastor 
publicly reads the Scriptures, preaches, and administers the ordinances 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper, he is expressing God's thought to 
men ; as he publicly prays with and for the people, and unites with 
them in praise, he brings them before God and to God ; and in all pas- 
toral work he strives to make known to men God's love and mercy, 
and to bring men into fellowship with God. 

A small part of the thought of these lectures is simply local. The 
special duties of ministers to the established Presbyterian church of 
Scotland are pointed out and enforced ; but most of the thought of 
the author is applicable to all ministers and ministerial students. 
The book is brimful of common-sense, and every man in the min- 
istry or studying for it would be greatly helped by reading it. 

Galusha Anderson. 

The University of Chicago. 



